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oratory but confined itself to a definition of the issues and an
analysis of the evidence in regard to each. Did Miss Barrow die
from arsenical poisoning ? If so, was the poison administered by
Mr. or Mrs. Seddon ?

His final words were a sharp contrast in their simplicity to
Marshall Hall's dramatic exhortation :

All I ask you is, when you have made up your minds, not to shrink
from the conclusion to which you think you are forced by the evidence
that has been given. If you are satisfied, say so, whatever the conse-
quences. If you are not satisfied, do not hesitate to acquit either the
one or both. Give effect to the results of your deliberations . . , and
justice, I am satisfied, will have been done.

There were passages in the Attorney-General's final speech
which seemed to indicate to the jury the possibility of convicting
Seddon while acquitting his wife, and this outcome was rendered
more probable by the summing up of Mr. Justice Bucknill, which
was on the whole adverse to him but favourable to her.

The strain had told upon the judge, who was old and in failing
health, and the summing up was more cursory and less helpful
than might have been expected after a trial lasting eleven days ;
but after only an hour's absence the jury found Seddon guilty
and Mrs. Seddon not guilty.

At once Seddon turned to his wife and gave her a resounding
kiss before she was taken away, weeping hysterically, and he
faced the judge to make a long and carefully prepared statement,
in which once again he denied his guilt, swearing it in Masonic
form "by the Great Architect of the Universe."

The judge was deeply affected, for he was himself a prominent
Freemason, and his voice faltered and broke as he passed sentence
of death. The spectacle of the judge's distress in addition to the
poignancy which is inseparable from the last scene of a murder
trial greatly moved everyone in the thronged court except Seddon
himself, who appeared to regard such an exhibition of human
frailty with detached contempt. When it was all over, he turned
on his heel and marched from the dock with firm step and defiant
eyes.

The judge paid tribute to the "remarkable fairness" with
which the Attorney-General had conducted the case, and Marshall
Hall did likewise in terms of unqualified praise. But Sir Rufus
had found it a most trying ordeal and was thankful when it was
over, though he had no doubts of the rightness of the verdict.
He was greatly interested to learn later that in his younger days
in Liverpool Seddon had followed with the closest attention the